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upon inferior products unavoidably^ fcOTLBfittiles a cause for wider middlemen margins than would otherwise be necessary. Either the farmer or the consumer or both must bear the burden of extra costs caused by failure to grade and standardize products at the point where this service can be rendered most economically.
The economic importance of the service of grading may be further emphasized by facts concerning an important storage product. Investigations have shown that eggs received from farmers by local storekeepers are by no means fit either for transporting or for storage without first being sorted. According to market standards, eggs received at country points during the representative month of October have graded 25 per cent "firsts/7 60 per cent "seconds," 5 per cent "cracked," and 4 per cent "rotten" or otherwise ruined.1 In such cases a tremendous loss of freight, handling and storage costs would result were it not for the service of grading. Furthermore, when eggs reach the terminal points where storage facilities are located, regrading is essential in order to further economize storage space and reduce costs. The saving accomplished in this way is suggested by the fact that out of more than a quarter of a million dozen eggs received in New York during one year, less than two thirds, 64.81 per cent, graded as "first." The remaining third of the eggs were unfit for economical storage, 12.58 per cent being graded "dirty," 10.15 per cent as No. 2, 8.98 per cent cracked and 3.48 per cent rotten.2 It is obvious that the service of grading saves not only the space required to transport this high proportion of inferior eggs but also the expense involved in storing and subsequent handling. It also makes possible a program of salvaging low-grade eggs by means of desiccation or by other immediate uses which prevent total losses.
All that has been said of eggs applies with equal force to
1 U. S. D, A. Yearbook, 1910, p. 467.                             2 Ibid., p. 470.